


ANNOUNCEMENT 
ROOMS IN THE NEW BUILDING 


N. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila- 
delphia, will be ready for occupancy 
about 4th Month Ist. Single rooms and 
suites of two rooms and a bath. Apply 
at the office of 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 
140 H. 15th St., Philadelphia 








WEDDING RINGS 


of Eighteen Karat Gold have 
been a specialty with us for 
many years. Solid gold only. 


GEO. C. CHILD 


Watchmaker and Jeweler 
20 S. Tenth St., 3 doors above Chestnut 


PHILADELPHIA 
Established 1810. 


54% 54% 
Kansas Farm Mortgages 


Mortgages negotiated on farms in the wheat and 
corn belt of Kansas to net the investor Sins inter- 
est. Loans made only on good land in well settled 
and proven territory. Six years experience in this 
territory and not a bad loan made. References 
furnished on application. Correspondence invited. 


HENRY WHITSON, 
219 E. — om, oem KANSAS 


SEATTLE Sect, .spine 
NO TAXES—NO EXPENSES 


Mortgages on Improved City Property 
HENRY C ASH, 316 BAILEY ae. eee WASH. 
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The Price of a Watch 


xs insusie may be $1.00 or $100.00, 

but when you buy, you 
want the best watch 
for the price. That is 
what we will sell you, 
and - guarantee satis- 
faction. 


RIGGS @ BRO., 310 Market Street 
Watches, Clocks, Diamonds 
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Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 








WANTED. 


A MANUFACTURING COMPANY DOING A 
prosperous business offers for sale a small 
amount of stock to provide for an increase in the 
equipment of its plant. «The business of 1907 more 
than doubled that of 1906. Semi Annual dividends 
are guaranteed. Address, R, care of Friends’ In- 
telligencer, 15th and Cherry Street. Phila. 


WANTED.~— BY THE UNDERSIGNED TO 
obtain viewsof Friends’ Meeeting-houses, 
exterior and interior in the U.S. Any informa- 
tion will be appreciated, expense of postage will 
be returned. J. R. B. Moore, Box 94, Newtown, 
Bucks Co., Pa. or 44 East 73rd Street, New York. 


WANTED_THE FOLLOWING LOANS ON 
first mortgage securities $1400, 1700, 

1800, 2000 ooo all in Delaware County, Pa. Charles 

Palmer, No. 12 East Fifth St., Chester, Pa. 


Mss E. SIDEBOTHAM, PURCHASING 
agent, 4659 Penn St., station F, Phila., Pa., 
will fill mail orders or accompany shoppers, assist 
in the fitting of suits, etc. 


FRIENDS AND OTHERS WISHING A THO— 
roughly safe and conservative permanent in- 
vestment which is paying 6% regularly: Address 
for full particulars, F. D. N. care of Friends’ In- 
telligencer. 
WANTED-BY A YOUNG WOMAN (pianist) 
position as companion or congenial work for 
about four months Address No. 43, this office. 


ANTED —A RELIABLE PERSON TO 
help with the housekeeping, in a family of 
two—one who would appreciate a good quite 
— Moderate wages. Address No. 44, this 
office. 














Continued on page iii. 













Spring and 
Summer 
Millinery 






















A large assortment 
of pretty bonnets 
and toques. : : 


























We have all the 
latest styles in hats 
in the more mod- 
erate shapes. : :; 






















We solicit your patronage. 


E. BINDER 
1734 Columbia Ave., 
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BUCK HILL FALLS. 


The settlement at Buck Hill Falls will open for its 
eighth season on Fifth Month 29th, As the 30th is a 
legal holiday, which this year falls on the Seventh-day 
of the week, it makes an opportunity for a pleasant 
outing at the opening. 

The new circulars, giving prices and information for 
1908, are ready for distribution. They have been 
mailed to an extensive list of guests—past and prospec- 
tive. If anyone interested in Buck Hill failed to re- 
ceive the circular, kindly drop a postal to the address 
below and one will be forwarded immediately. 

Those interested in renting cottages, should address 
Charles N. Thompson, at Buck Hill Falls, Pa.. this 
matter being exclusively in his hands this year. Quite 
a number of cottages have so far been rented for the 
A complete list of those still available 
will be printed in this column next week. 


coming season. 


Several new cottages have been built since last season. 
There are sixty-seven all told in the settlement. 


We have printed a special list of ten good lots and 
invite particular attention to them. They range in 
value from $250.00 up. and are all desirable, The list 
will be sent on application. 

BUCK HILL FALLS CoO.. 
1024 Race Street. 


Allen’s Lard. 


THE 
LARD 
THAT 


IS 


LARD 
Allen’s Lard. 





Reprinted. 


| Many Friends have read with 
interest and edification the 





'recent articles by Henry W. 


| Wilbur grouped under the 


name “A Study in Doctrine 
and Discipline.” We have 
now 


reprinted these writings from the 
Intelligencer, making an attractive 
48 page book. This is nicely 
bound in cloth, stamped in gold 
—excellent work without, within. 
25 cents per copy, 28 cents by 
mail postpaid. 





FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th and Race Streets, Philadel phia 


WALTER H. JENKINS, 
Manager, 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 


(Limited.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs”? we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
scribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 

MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP”? PAPERS 

EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


ADVERTISING RATES. — For transient ad- 
vertisements, 5 cents perline. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
cents. 
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Logan Trust Company of Philadelphia 


Orricers. NO. 1431 CHESTNUT STREET Dirgcrors. 
Rowland Comly, ela abe ac: esses J. Gibson Mcllvain 
President. Capital, $500 s : ; ee eee 
Hugh Mcllvain, 7 : . urplus, $125 Frank H. Wood 
° Augh Mcllvain 


lst Vice-Prest. 


Walter H. Lippincott, 
2d Vice-Prest. 


William Bradway, 


Trust Officer, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 





Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue. 





George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA, 


Under the care of pe og Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough; prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 





Friends’ School 


Green Street, above School House Lane, 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 


For catalogues and further information 
Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 





Abington Friends’ et 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars, 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 





Friends’ Central School 
Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


J. EUGENE BAKER, Principal 
Circulars on application 


Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. One hundred feet 
d kable health 


Board and tuition, $250. 


A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y 


WILLS prepared and held in safe 
keeping free of charge, where the 
COMPANY is named as EXECUTOR, 
CO-EXECUTOR, TRUSTEE, etc. 


Young Friends’ 





Walter H. Lippincott 
Charles A. Longstreth 
Edmund Webster 
Charles Major 

E. Lawrence Fell 
Rowland Comly 
William Bradway 
George M. Bunting 
Walter Clothier 





EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 





Second House 


The Pennhurst yng amy 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC City, N. J.\ 


Every comfort and convenience, includi 1 
to street level. Write for booklet. WM. KH 100. 


‘THE KATHLU 
1126 CENTRAL AvE., OCEAN City, N. J. 
Open for the year. Hot water heat. Home com- 
forts. Pleasantly located near the beach. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 





from 


REMOVAL Aquarelle to HOTEL WARWICK 


The best equipped small hotel in Atlantic City. 
S. Carolina Ave. and Boardwalk. 
Telephone Connections. 
SARAH H. FULLOM, formerly of the Aquarelle. 


Association 
140 North Fifteenth Street, 
Philadelphia. 

MEALS: 

Dinner, 12 to 2 p. m. 

Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a. m. Supper, 5.40 to 7 p. m. 
Table d’hote 25 cents 
ROOMS: 

One occupant, 75 cents per night; $3 per week; 
Two occupants, 50 and 75 cents each, per night; 
$2 and $2.50 each, per week. 


Address, ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 
Both Phones 





FRANK PETTIT 
Manufacturer of 
Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 
and other Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 





118 8. 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St.,) Phila. 
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The Journal 1873. 
Young Friends’ Review 1886. 


When we realize that we have been leaning too 
heavily on an arm of flesh, we are brought 
humbly back to the feeling that God alone is our 
refuge and our strength, and again faith, hope and 
courage are graciously bestowed. 

Lyp1A H. HALL. 


BY DARK OR NIGHT. 


Nature, by dark or light thy life I drink! 
The midnight stars behold me as I gaze, 
And smile in answer, hinting that the days 
Are but Eternity’s half-lumined brink. 
The night is opportunity to think; 
And soul’s own inner orbs expand and blaze 
When round the shepherd Pole the star-flocks graze 
And fires of Boreal Vulcans glow and shrink. 
Yet when in eastern skies the steeds uprear 
Which Phebus urges to celestial flight, 
The day brings eloquence night’s luster bars: 
The sheen of dewy meadows far and near, 
The opal hills, the ocean’s purple might,— 
And human faces lovelier than all stars. 
—JAMES H. WEsT. 


LYDIA H. HALL. 

[Words spoken at the funeral by President Swain, of 
Swarthmore College. ] 

I cannot permit this hour to pass without giving 
an expression of appreciation of the life and char- 
acter of Lydia H. Hall. Though I have known her 
by reputation for most of my life, it is only in re- 
cent years that I have known her personally. She 
had those qualities of mind and heart which drew 
me to her at once, and led me to have faith not only 
in her character but in the soundness of her judg- 
ment. There was combined in her to an unusual 
degree, knowledge, wisdom and Christian virtues. 
She did not decide issues which came before her 
on mere sentiment or from a traditional stand- 
point. She based her judgment on the truth, af- 
ter careful investigation and consideration. Wis- 
dom has been defined as knowing the right, and 
virtue as doing it. She had the patience and will- 
ingness to find out the truth in a given case, and 
the wisdom to base her judgment on that truth. 

Among the many interests to which she gave a 
helping hand, none was more on her mind and 
heart than Swarthmore College. She was always 
ready to give up her time, .experience, and 
strength for its welfare. She understood the na- 
ture and demands of youth for recreation and 
amusement as well as for study. She was sympa- 
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thetic with all their needs and aspirations and 
patient with their foibles. She was ever ready to 
do all in her power for their highest good. 

Since I have known her I have many times 
gone to her with perplexing questions involving 
moral issues, to secure the benefit of her judgment 
and advice. By her marked devotion, her noble 
spirit, her faith in the right and its ultimate 
triumph, she always gave confidence and help. 
Now that she has passed on, she will be greatly 
missed, but her work is not ended. The principles 
and ideals for which she stood, and which by her 
teaching and her life she has taught others, will 
live and help us in the difficulties that confront 
us. A heart to heart talk with Lydia H. Hall gave 
one a new faith in humanity, a new picture of 
righteous womanhood, and a new incentive and 
inspiration to a life of service. 

What is the secret of her charm? She had a 
clearer vision than most of us that the Life of the 
Spirit alone endures. Religion to her was not a 
doctrine or philosophy. It was a life to be lived 
each day and hour. She had no time to worry over 
herself. She was busy helping others. Her hap- 
piness came as an incident in making others hap- 
py. Meakness, temperance, goodness, and the 
other Christian virtues found in her an exemplar 
and apostle. 

In the presence of such a life and at an hour 
like this, how insignificant the lives of those who 
seek pomp and place and power and vain show, as 
compared to the beauty, nobility and the holiness 
of the simple enlightened and Christian character. 
We mourn her departure, but rejoice in her life. 
We give thanks both for her precepts and example 
to the Father of Lights, whom she ever acknowl- 
edged as the source of her strength. 

It was my privilege often of late to receive lit- 
tle letters of encouragement from her. In the last 
one, written the eleventh of this month, she said: 
“God lives and is over all. With continued faith, 
thy friend.” She believed in God and his loving 
guidance of his children if they would but listen 
to his voice. She listened and found him present 
every day and hour and obeyed his call to her. 
She had cause to have faith that all is well. 


Take thy self-denials gayly and cheerfully ; and 
let the sunshine of thy gladness fall on dark 
things and bright alike, like the sunshine of the 
Almighty. —James Freeman Clarke. 
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THE FRIENDS OF HOLLAND—V. 
AMSTERDAM—III. 

Etienne (or Stephen) Grellet, that scion of 
the old nobility of France, who, fleeing from the 
horrors of the French Revolution, became a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends under the peaceful 
influence of Long Island’s Friendly community, 
became also a most energetic Quaker missionary, 
and during the first quarter of the Nineteenth 
Century was the chief personal link between the 
Friends of the United States, Great Britain and 
France. It was of much interest to me, then, that 
{ found an association between him and Jean 
Etienne Mollet, who was destined to become the 
“Last of the Quakers of Holland,” and, in his dif- 
ierent way, a connecting link between the Friends 
of France, Great Britain, the United States and 
the Netherlands. 

In the Mollet family record, drawn up in Jean 
Etienne’s neat hand-writing, there is the [follow- 
ing brief and pathetic reference to his second 
child: 

“Jeanne Gabrielle Mollet, born at Marseilles the 
28th of January, 1805, in the street called des 
Augustins. This dear child died after an attack 
of bilious fever the 3rd of the Seventh month, 
1806, between three and four o’clock in the morn- 
ing. She was buried on the morning of the 5th, 
in the Great Cemetery of Marseilles, accompanied 
to the grave by her father and by Etienne Grellet, 
of New York, and A. Kothen of Abo in Finland.” 

Turning to the Memoirs of Stephen Grellet, we 
find an entry under the date of Seventh month 28, 
1807,* in which he tells of the fifteen days’ quar- 
antine against the cholera to which he was sub- 
jected, on arriving at Marseilles, and on the 29th, 
after referring to his removal to the Lazaretto, he 
writes: “This afternoon John S. Mollet came to 
see me; he is a Swiss, but now resides in Mar- 
seilles. Through various deep trials he has pur- 
chased some knowledge of the Truth as professed 
by our Society. It is a comfort to see him, and he 
will be a help to me in becoming acquainted with 
pious persons in these parts.” 

On Stephen’s release from the Lazaretto, three 
weeks later, he made his home in Marseilles with 
Jean Mollet’s brother-in-law, Jean Malvesin, and 
his diary gives us several glimpses of the aid and 
comfort which the two Jean Etiennes must have 
mutually given each other under the trying cir- 


*There is a diserepancy in dates, in the two accounts. 
Mollet’s family record was compiled when he was an old 
man, residing in Amsterdam, but is very detailed and ap- 
parently exact; while the editors of Stephen Grellet’s 
Memoirs, or Stephen himself, may have made a mistake. 
I am unable to decide the question, with the materials ac- 
cessible to me here. 
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cumstances of the place and time. Not only were 
the heat and the city’s lack of sanitation an op- 
pression by noon-day, and the cholera a terror by 
midnight, but. France was still in the throes of 
the Napoleonic warfare; and Stephen Grellet re- 
cords: “My mind is much shut up in this large 
city ; corruption and vice are evidently very preva- 
lent, so that I feel encircled with darkness. I have, 
however, been with some persons with whom I 
have been comforted. Dear Mollet and A. E. 
Kothen, a Swede, have awakened minds... .Last 
First-day, J. S. Mollet and a few others sat to- 
gether with me to worship Him who is a spirit, 
and will be worshipped in spirit and in truth.” 

And then come fleeting glimpses of the efforts 
made by the little band of French-born Quakers 
to promulgate among the war-like, pleasure-loving 
Provencals, the Quaker doctrine of Truth. A 
meeting on board ship in the fever-stricken, stag- 
nant harbor, was held, and was attended by “many 
captains and seamen of the port;” visits to pious 
families, in company with Mollet, and religious 
opportunities, some private and others more pub- 
lic, are mentioned in Grellet’s diary in Marseilles. 
And then came a month’s tour among the towns 
and mountaineers of Languedoc, the two Stephens 
going on foot or oa mule-back to one after another 
of the village communities, holding meetings, vis- 
iting families, discoursing with college professors 
and Catholic priests, and everywhere and to every- 
one, in street and orchard and private homes, pro- 
claiming the glad tidings which make beautiful 
the feet of those coming with such a message on 
the mountain-tops. 

Stephen Grellet was then at the age of thirty- 
four,—in the bloom of his French vivacity and 
deep Quaker convictions; and between the lines of 
his modest account we can read the profound im- 
pression which his sparkling eyes and ringing 
voice and words of Eternal Truth must have made 
upon his simple auditors who flocked from far and 
near to hear him. Many of his auditors were de- 
scendants of those French Protestant heroes who 
withstood the brunt of so many persecutions and 
who called forth Milton’s appeal, “Avenge, O Lord, 
thy slaughtered saints, whose bones whiten the 
Alpine mountains cold.” Among them the seeds 
of Quakerism took root and grew into a frail, 
though most interesting, plant which has now 
passed, like the Quakerism of Holland, into the 
dim pages of history.* 


*In searching for records of the Mollet family in the 
Protestant Library of Paris, I have recently found a 
manuscript account of the Quakers of Southern France. 
It is among the papers called the Coquerel Collection, 


after Charles Coquerel, the brother of Jean Mollet’s son-in- 
law. 
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Jean Etienne Mollet was five years older than 
his companion, and though he took no vocal part 
in the public exercises of their missionary jour- 
ney, he doubtless gave and received much aid and 
comfort in it. Stephen Grellet, while recording 
his debt of helpfulness to Mollet, evidently regrets 
that he did not feel led to participate in his minis- 
try; he says of him: “He has a pious mind, and I 
hope this engagement will tend to strengthen him 
to walk as one more devoted to the dear Redeemer. 
....He has a nice family of orderly children. I 
have encouraged him with Kothen* and a few 
others, who appear well disposed, and whose 
minds have, in some degree, been brought under 
the baptizing power of Truth, to meet regularly 
together for Divine worship, not doubting that it 
will tend to their mutual strength and encourage- 
ment, and be also a standard lifted up in this place 
of darkness, unto the Truth.” 

The story of the little meeting thus established 
in Marseilles belongs to the history of the Friends 
of Southern France. But it may be noted here 
that in 1813, on Stephen Grellet’s second visit, he 
records that he was again very kindly received 
by Malvesin, brother-in-law of Mollet, from whom 
he experienced genuine hospitality. “The little 
company who, since my visit to this place six years 
ago, have continued to meet together for Divine 
worship, have received me with much cordiality. 
We were several times refreshed together in our 
little select meeting.” 

Jean Mollet was evidently a pillar of support to 
this little meeting, and made frequent visits to the 
Friends of the mountains. On at least one other 
occasion he accompanied visiting Friends as a 
guide and interpreter to the Quaker mountain- 
eers; in 1815, he acted in this capacity for Eliza- 
beth Coggeshall, Sarah Hustler, Benjamin See- 
bohm and Joseph Marriage. His activity in the 
work of philanthropy, so dear to the hearts of 
Friends, new and old, is evidenced by the fact that 
he was president of the Marseilles Benevolent So- 
ciety, and in 1814 was decorated with the Order 
of the Lily, by Louis XVIII’s command, for his 
services in that capacity. His attachment to an- 
other cause, dear to Friends everywhere, the cause 
of anti-slavery, is shown by the fact that he used 
as a seal for his letters the picture of a kneeling 
slave, with uplifted hands from whose manacled 
wrists chains were hanging, and above whose head 
were the words: “Am I not a man and a brother?” 
This seal I found in most interesting association 
with still another Quaker principle, the principle 
of international peace. It was affixed to the copy 
of a poem entitled, “The Marseillaise of Peace,” 


*Kothen was the Swede, of Finland, whose remarkable 
story is related by Grellet in his Memoirs. 


sent through the mails to his son-in-law, Daniel 
Boissevain, Jr. 

This poem is in J. E. Mollet’s characteristic 
hand-writing, and is addressed to Citizen Daniel 
Boissevain, Jun’r, Cingel, Amsterdam. It is in 
the French language, but I have not yet been able 
to discover whether Mollet was its author or not, 
or whether it has ever been printed. Its form and 
substance are truly admirable, and in neither is it 
unworthy to be ranked with that far more famous 
Marseillaise, which set all France and Europe on 
fire with revolutionary and warlike ardor. A 
translation of it from the present writer’s hand 
can do it scant justice; but because of its in- 
trinsic interest and of its association with the sub- 
ject of this sketch, the following attempted trans- 
lation is offered. 


THE MARSEILLAISE OF PEACE. 


1. 
Arise, children of our dear land! 
The day of Glory has dawned in the sky: 
The day of Peace,—Peace loved and grand! 
Its beaming banner is lifted on high, 
Its shining standard is raised to the sky! 
Hark! On our borders sound the voices of others: 
The nations are calling and opening their arms, 
They cry to the agents of war’s wild alarms: 
“Oh, let us unite, for we are all brothers!” 
Ground arms, fellow-F ranks, 
Break your serried ranks! 
Sing one, 
Sing all: 
Let Peace fill our fields with fair fruits! 


2. 
Away with rifle and cartridge pouch, 
Awsy with shells and gatling-guns, 
Away with war’s wild yells and shouts, 
Away with taunts to the nations’ sons! 
Away with taunts to the nations’ sons! 
For us, O Frenchmen, ’t is highest fame 
To show to the world, oppressed by fears, 
That human rights and human tears 
More sacred are than victory’s flame. 
Ground arms, fellow-Franks, &c. 


3. 
Ah, what if horrors of cruel war, 
Its tears, its dying and its dead, 
Should flood our land to beach and bar, 
And hurl us far from safe roadstead! 
And drive us far from anchorage! 
O God, may our homicidal hands 
Be no more red with blood of men, 
Be kept from further slaughter-pen! 
Mercy is Thy child throughout all lands, 
Ground arms, fellow-F ranks, &c. 


4, 
Fill, fill our ranks, ye noble cohorts, 
Ye Laborers of fields and of cities; 
We open our gates with utmost transports 
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To Liberty’s fruits, and to Pity’s, 
To Liberty’s fruits, and to Pity’s! 

Let iron plough the earth once more: 
For Plenty’s horn, without surcease. 
The simple artisan of peace 

Is more than thunder-bolts of war! 

Ground arms, fellow-Franks, &c. 


5. 
On thought’s far-flashing wing, 
Ye Poets, Writers, Seers, 
To men your message bring; 
And through victorious years 
Cancel the world’s arrears. 
Achieve this holy victory, 
Prove thus the courage of your souls: 
The conquered’s blessing on you rolls. 
This is true strife for Liberty. 
Ground arms, fellow-Franks, &c. 


O sacred Love of Father-land, 
Our hearts, too, are filled with thee; 
O Liberty, dear Liberty, 
We are true members of thy band, 
We are true members of thy band! 
In bonds of fair Fraternity, 
With songs of heavenly Harmony, 
O France, restore to human kind 
The Commonwealth that is divine! 
Ground arms, fellow-Franks, 
Break your serried ranks! 
Sing one, 
Sing all: 
May Peace fertilize our furrows! 


The year after nominal peace had succeeded to 
the turmoil of Napoleonic conflict (in 1816), Jean 
Eteinne Mollet removed with his family to Am- 
sterdam, joined the community of Friends in Hol- 
land, and again acted on various occasions as 
guide and interpreter for Friends visiting the 
Netherlands from the United States and Great 
Britain. Among the more noteworthy of these 
occasions were the visits of William Allen, Thomas 
Shillitoe, Stephen Grellet and Elizabeth Fry. But 
an account of these visits and of J. E. Mollet’s 
part in them, must be left to another article. 

Wo. I. HULL. 

The Hague, 


IN BARCELONA. 

Hundreds were passing where three great thor- 
oughfares met in Barcelona. The multitude was 
on foot; others in tramcars; some in automobiles; 
some on bicycles; others in carts and carriages. 
All descriptions of men raised their hats. Chauf- 
feurs, teamsters, newsboys, country men on their 
way to market; business and professional men; 
every sort and manner of man, whether driving 
or riding or walking, or standing idly by; every- 
one, without any word or signal of command, but 
simply in obedience to a sentiment that seems to 
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be universal on the continent in Europe, raised his 
hat. A funeral was passing. Without considera- 
tion of age, sex or station, it was a fraternal greet- 
ing in presence of the dead; a message brief, and 
yet a message from every soul, to the Divine 
Father, recognizing human brotherhood. 

M. JACKSON. 


THE GARDEN VILLAGE. 
(Concluded from last week. ) 

It should be said that the village is not reserved 
for Cadbury’s workpeople, the scheme not being 
intended primarily for their benefit, but as a con- 
tribution towards solving the house problem, es- 
pecially as it exists in large cities. As a matter 
of fact, less than half the householders work at 
the cocoa factories, the others being employed in 
the neighboring manufacturing villages, or in 
Birmingham. 

In 1909, the estate of 502 acres, with gifts in the 
way of schools, library, etc., amounting in value 
to $1,225,000, was handed over to a board of trus- 
tees. The income, whether from house and farm 
rents, ground rents, or any other source, is now 
received from and administered by the trustees 
and the trust deed enacts that, after making 
full provision for repairs and maintenance, it shall 
be employed in_laying out the estate, building 
houses and in purchasing other estates, in the 
neighborhood or elsewhere, to be developed in the 
same way as Bournville. It will be seen that, as 
the gift is absolute, the scheme contains within 
it the principle of continual expansion. 

No intoxicating liquors are sold at Bournville, 
a clause in the deed stating it is the “intention 
that the sale, distribution or consumption of in- 
toxicating liquor shall be entirely suppressed, if 
such suppression does not, in the opinion of the 
trustees, lead to greater evils.” But if alcoholic 
beverages are to be sold, even in the future, the 
net proceeds are to be donated to establish recrea- 
tion grounds and all such counter attractions to 
the liquor trade. Thus in every way the welfare 
of the people of Bournville is insured. 

The homes at Bournville rent, on an average, 
for $5.00 a month, a wonderfully small sum when 
one considers the comfort and loveliness of these 
dwellings. The gardens are laid out by the estate 
gardeners when the houses are built, so that when 
a tenant takes a new cottage, he finds the garden 
already prepared, instead of having to begin by 
breaking up uncultivated land. Lines of fruit 
trees, pear, apple and plum, are planted, and these, 
besides yielding a good supply of fruit, form a 
pleasant screen between the gardens. As a rule, 


the people take a keen interest in their gardens, 
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and cultivate them with great success. It is a 
pleasure to walk through the streets of this little 
town. The gardens surpass any in America. This 
is perhaps a strong statement, but it is true, when 
speaking of domestic flower gardens. There are 
two gardening classes for boys and young men, 
superintended by professional gardeners; prizes 
are offered for the best results of a year’s work, 
and this accounts, partly, for the pride taken in 
the beautification of each home. 

There is a village green, a small woods, two 
playgrounds for children and a park. Besides 
these there is a bath-house, and connected with 
the cocoa factories themselves there are all sorts 
of recreation grounds, athletic fields, clubs and 
gymnasia, and all these are for the use of the 
workmen and girls of the cocoa mills. 

Naturally, and especially to the American mind, 
comes the idea, “What a pity it is that it is neces- 
sary to have a factory so near all this loveliness!” 
But the cocoa factories themselves carry out the 
same idea. It has been rightly said, “They are 
garden factories.” Are not the best workers those 
that are happy and healthy? That is what is be- 
lieved at Bournville, and therefore are the num- 
erous cricket and foot ball teams, sewing classes 
for the girls, libraries for both men and women, 
and last, but not least, the brass bands, for the 
Bournville community is decidedly musical. 

‘The questions which the business man naturally 
asks are, “Is this plan practical? Does it pay? 
Or is it some fantastic benevolent charity?” In 
answer we will quote the following statements 
given officially by the Cadburys themselves. 

“Bournville demonstrates that, first, there is a 
great demand for houses with rural surroundings, 
notwithstanding the absence of many of the at- 
tractions of town life: second, given gardens, men 
will cultivate them; third, the health of such com- 
munity is very much above the average; fourth, 
such a population will develop commercial inter- 
ests and corporate action of the most valuable 
kind; fifth, it is thus possible to reverse the town- 
ward drift of population; sixth, it is financially 
practicable.’’ 

Does Bournville mean anything to us,aSociety of 
Friends? The first answer which comes naturally 
to our minds is this—Bournville’s ‘ ‘Parish Church’’ 
is a Friends’ meeting. But this has no significance, 
unless we remember that these laboring people 
chose, from the light given to them within, that 
they would worship God in silent meditation, fol- 
lowing the guidance of His Spirit in all things ;— 
and this attitude of worship was the natural re- 
sult of the events which led them to be garden- 
workers at Bournville. 

Thrown in contact with true Christianity as it 


is put to practice in the model factory and the ad- 
joining village; seeing the real good done by the 
adult schools in the region; and above all, living 
pure and simple lives according to the better en- 
vironment in which they were placed, the people 
of Bournville needed no encouragement of an out- 
side nature to join the brotherhood of Friends; 
the spirit of Quakerism grew in their hearts, as 
did the same spirit in the hearts of the simple Nor- 
wegian peasants of Roldal. 

Workpeople coming to Bournville find the 
spirit of Friendliness in the atmosphere. It works 
so quietly and so subtly into their natures, there 
is no desire to resist. 

A story is told of an Architect who Saw :—When 
the walls of Bournville Meeting House were seven 
feet high, the Founder came to see the work. All 
was progressing finely, but the Architect said, 
“The building is too small, it must be length- 
ened.” The Founder said, “No, it is better to have 
a small house, crowded, than a large one, bare and 
empty.” The Architect answered as before, “‘Yes, 
but the building is too small.” Reluctantly the 
Founder said, “Tear down the walls and make the 
building larger.” So it was done. A few years 
after the Architect was lying on his dying bed, 
and the Founder came to see him. They talked of 
former days. Then, as the Founder rose to go, 
the dying Architect said, “Do you remember what 
I told you years ago? Is the meeting house too 
large?” “No,” was the reply, “It is too small.” 

ARTHUR EDWIN BYE. 

Woodbrooke, England. 


WHAT IS BEHIND PROHIBITION IN THE 
SOUTH? 

[From address of Dr. John White, printed in the South- 
ern Workman.] 

What is behind prohibition in the South? The 
religious energies and interests are behind it. A 
proposition to restore the liquor traffic would re- 
ceive almost the same response from the churches 
as a proposition to restore a state church estab- 
lishment. The educational forces are behind pro- 
hibition. This energy is represented by the most 
constant influence that affects public opinion. 
When our educational system has been adjusted 
to the new conditions of its support, and the pro- 
position is made to reinstate the liquor tax funds, 
the army of Southern teachers will be found in 
a concert of protest and resistance, not only on 
public ground but on ground of professional mor- 
ality. The economic conscience is behind prohibi- 
tion. In the South especially, industrial condi- 
tions have forced upon us the realization that the 
traffic is a dangerous source of inefficiency and 
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a barrier to the development of the industrial op- 
portunity to which the South aspires. If the 
liquor traffic should ever attempt a return from 
outlawry, it will find them on the line, standing 
side by side with the preachers and the teachers, 
with their guns in their hands. The social peace 
and progress of the South are behind prohibition. 
While the outside world has attached more rela- 
tive importance to the Negro question as being 
the chief actuating cause of prohibition in the 
South than the facts known to us justify, the 
presence of eight million Negroes presents a prob- 
lem that the liquor traffic only tends to complicate 
and perplex. 


GEORGE FOX. 


[Extracts from an article in The Universalist Leader, 
by Ashley A. Smith.] 

I can picture this man sitting at his cobbler’s 
bench, stitching away with thread and awl, with 
leather and wax and pincers, and meditating the 
Divine mystery, trying to get some light upon 
the great questions that have puzzled the ages, 
probing to the core, to the living heart and soul 
of life, and trying to find its larger, diviner mean- 
ings. At last, one fair sunlit day, it all comes 
to him, that grand, simplest truth of all, that 
religion is not forms and ceremonies, not rituals 
and liturgy, but spirit and life. That shoe-shop 
in Leicester of old England ought to be one of the 
sacred shrines of the world, for here was born, 
or rather reborn, to an age that sadly needed light 
upon an open way, the religion that walked in 
flesh and blood in Judea nineteen centuries ago, 
that religion of the spirit that was enfleshed in 
the Man of Nazareth. He saw that something 
more was necessary to fit a man to be a minister 
of truth and light and love than a mere theologi- 
cal education at the universities of the time. He 
says, with clear insight and inspiring truth: 
“Being bred at Oxford or Cambridge is not 
enough to qualify men to be ministers of Christ.” 

The only power that can ordain a preacher is 
the power of God’s truth incarnated in a human 
life; and all apostolic succession and all a bishop’s 
laying on of hands is an empty, hollow ceremonial 
unless the spirit of the Master is in him; all con- 
secration by form and ceremony is as nothing un- 
less a minister of God and his Son, the Christ, 
has the consecration of love. He recognized the 
old truth of the apostle that ““God, who made the 
world, dwelleth not in temples made with hands.” 
He is everywhere, a divine, unseen Presence, and 
any spot of ground is His temple, and every piece 
of this earth is His holy land as much as any 
sacred Palestine or Holy Jerusalem. The soul 





of man is the temple of the Most High Presence, 
and that temple should be dedicated to his ser- 
vice. The divine law of life is not written on 
holy parchments or in sacred books, but in the 
hearts, the inner lives of men, and to read the 
eternal messages we have not to go to sacred 
mountains or holy temples, or to listen at divine 
oracles for His voice and message. 

: ; : : ‘ : ‘ . beneath 
this rough suit of leather there was the cleanest 
of linen, for he knew that cleanliness is akin to 
godliness. And does it strike us as ridiculous and 
grotesque that he should be thus clothed? Let 
all prelates’ robes and priests’ and cardinals’ and 
pontiffs’ regalia, their surplices and barettas and 
stoles and gowns, be hung by the side of that 
coarse leather suit, and then say which garb best 
befits the religion of simplicity and humble truth 
of the Master’s gospel. If they must have robes 
befitting their pompous offices and ceremonies, so 
will he, and it will be such a suit as will befit his 
mission and his message. I see nothing more 
grotesque in the one than in the other. The truth 
of the gospel needs no gorgeous robe of cardinal 
or prelate to enforce its meaning and authority. 
Purple and cloth of gold are not so near the spirit 
of it as John’s habit of coarse camel’s hair, or the 
Master’s humble garment, or George Fox’s suit of 
leather. Plain, simple dress, neat and clean, best 
becomes the prophets of truth and the preachers 
of righteousness. The grotesque and ridiculous 
thing were to dress these great prophets, like John 
and Jesus and George Fox, in rich raiment and 
gorgeous robes and send them forth to preach 
the gospel of humility and the Divinity of the In- 
ward Light. 


TEACHING FROM NATURE. 

In the outward visible facts of Nature the child 
may learn to recognize the invisible love of an 
unseen God, just as he learns that all gifts proceed 
from loving hearts. As he knows that his own 
gifts are expressions of kindly feeling; as he also 
realizes that the toy or the cake, or the pleasure or 
the companionship that he shares with his brother 
or his playmates are the outer, visible expression 
of feeling hidden in his heart; as he recalls his 
absent and unseen parent whose love expresses 
itself in visible fact; so he may learn, by analogy, 
to recognize an unseen, ever-present, loving God, 
in the visible world by which he is surrounded. 
The birds and the flowers, the food and the home, 
parents and friends, the bounteous gifts and glow- 


ing beauties of Nature, are messengers and signs 


of God’s love and presence. Nor is this the 
whole. The evidence of loving care throughout the 


 world,—the care of the bird for her young, of the 
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plant for the seed, of human parents for their chil- 
dren, these point to love behind a world of love, 
of a parent, a Father who provides for His own 
and who has planted in the universal heart of Na- 
ture the loving care that nature on all her planes 
manifests. 


THE VISITING COMMITTEE. 

Visiting First-day school is a pleasant, and 
may be made a very helpful, adjunct of the work. 
To realize this possibility, the visitor must have a 
purpose in view and be ready to execute it. Mere 
bodily presence in a First-day school other than 
our own is not a strong constructive force. Evena 
few pleasant remarks about the pleasure of being 
there do not contribute greatly toward real help- 
fulness. A good visitor has a mission of some 
kind and gets ready for it. His possible duties 
may be divided into what he should observe in the 
school and what contribution he can make toward 
its interest and improvement. In the first class we 
would place gaining a knowledge of what kind of 
lessons are presented to each class, how they seem 
to suit the capacity of the class, the method of 
instruction used by the teachers and the apparent 
response on the part of classes. The visitor will 
also be on the lookout for special or unique ex- 
ercises or devices used in a school in order to pass 
them on if they seem worth it. His contribution to 
the school may be information to the Superin- 
tendent or teachers of other lesson helps not used 
in that school, showing samples of them and of 
handy reference books and primary supplies with 
which a visitor may readily equip himself. He 
should be able to answer inquiry as to kinds and 
prices of maps and places to obtain them and his 
speech will be more profitable if it is mostly about 
some previous school visited instead of the one he 
is meeting with, so that he may pass on the 
knowledge of how other schools are getting on and 
what they are doing, to the ones who must always 
stay at home and look after their own classes. 

If he has a gift for speech-making, or is able 
to interest children in a lesson or helpful story, he 
may, of course, add these things to his visitor’s 
outfit. The suggestions here are not, however, 
intended for the exceptional man or the genius, 
but for the plain everyday visitors who consti- 
tute most of our committees. If a visitor is con- 
tent with an equipment consisting of good inten- 
tions only, he must be satisfied with a perfunctory 
discharge of his appointment. If he really wants 
to help the schools as he moves among them he 
must prepare himself with knowledge and sugges- 
tion to be used when careful observation suggests 
the wisdom of such a course, 


Definite means of becoming a good visitor will 
form a basis for further discussion. This week it 
is sufficient to lay emphasis on the fact that visit- 
ing ought to be with definite purpose, and that it 
requires preparation to be a helpful visitor as it 
does to be a good teacher. 


140 N, 15th St,, Phila. JANE P. RUSHMORE, Sec’y, 








I have seen successful First-day school teachers 
who were exceedingly young, and apparently im- 
mature. I have seen successful First-day school 
teachers who were long past the middle age. I 
have seen successful First-day school teachers who 
were people of large education and of great attain- 
ments. I have. also seen successful First-day 
school teachers who, judged by the ordinary 
standard, were people of very little ability. So 
I think we cannot say just what outward condi- 
tion makes a successful teacher. We would like 
young First-day school teachers to obtain the 
standard that was suggested for us at the Swarth- 
more Conference, of zeal, tact, and intelligence. 
I think that was a very good watchword for us; 
but, looking at the successful First-day school 
teachers, I have seen one thing.in common; they 
all had extreme earnestness and desire for the 
success of the work; so my observation leads me 
to believe that that is one important fundamental 
requisite in the First-day school teacher. 

—Anna M. Jackson. 


It seems that the great need which the First-day 
school must feel is the creating of a better relig- 
ious culture, and that the work of the school will be 
greatly assisted by four things; by making the 
school the social center for the pupils, by teaching 
the Bible as the record of live men and women 
seeking after God, by training ourselves for the 
work in our teachers’ meetings and in supporting 
the effort to establish a permanent training for 
teachers. —Geo. A. Walton. 


It would seem that Sunday School teachers, 
especially Primary teachers, have a responsibility 
which must be looked squarely in the face, and 
that is, to make the will-power of the child 
stronger for good than for evil. Unless our will 
works to do good because we love God, our teach- 
ing will be a mere lip-service. We will be able 
to tell interesting facts about Bible times no 
doubt, we will amuse our scholars with pretty 
stories perhaps, we will conduct the routine of our 
Sunday School work satisfactorily to all outward 
appearances, but our ability and success as Sun- 
day School teachers will end right there at the 
close of the lesson hour. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 4, 1908. 
LYDIA H. HALL. 


“Strength and honor are her clothing. ...She 
openeth her mouth with wisdom, and in her 


tongue is the law of kindness. Her children arise . 


up and call her blessed....Give her of the fruit 
of her hands, and let her own works praise her in 
the gates.” These words of a wise man of old 
might well have been written of her who for 
thirty-five years has been one of the editors of 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, but whose work on 
earth is now ended. 

Lydia H. Hall, in her active life of more than 
three score and ten years, was known and honored 
by members of all our yearly meetings. One of the 
very first to take hold of the First-day school 
work, she was active in the organization of the 
Philadelphia First-day School Association. When 
similar associations had been formed in the other 
yearly meetings and the First-day School General 
Conference came into being, she was often found 
at its annual gatherings, and her words of counsel 
were of great value. 

During the years that this Conference was de- 
veloping, through the additions that were made 
to it from time to time, into the General Confer- 
ence as we now have it, hers was one of the guid- 
ing minds, and she attended the biennial sessions 
as long as health permitted. 

She had great influence in the deliberations of 
the women’s branch of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing and her presence in one of the upper seats 
was a source of comfort and strength. Often her 
quiet, well chosen words helped the meeting to 
unite in some action that made for growth and 
progress. She took up very little of the meeting’s 
time, but when she did speak, “she opened her 
mouth with wisdom, and in her tongue was the 
law of kindness.” 

In her later years she wrote comparatively lit- 
tle for the INTELLIGENCER, but up to the very last 
she sent in many of the short paragraphs that 
were so welcome to readers who did not always 
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have time for the long articles, and many of the 
religious poems were of her selection. But she had 
another audience besides the meeting goers and 
the readers of the INTELLIGENCER, for Scattered 
Seeds is now in its fortieth year and she has been 
its only editor. This little paper has been read 
by old and young and countless children have com- 
mitted to memory the well-chosen poems that have 
appeared on its pages. Only a few weeks ago a 
letter came telling how a Catholic public school 
teacher had copied many of these poems from a 
volume placed in her school, so that she might 
use them in other schools. Truly, the seeds that 
Lydia Hall has planted have filled her hands with 
ripe fruit, and “her own works praise her in the 
gates.” 

For a year and a half she had been confined 
to the house, unable to walk without help; but her 
mind was clear and active and her right hand did 
not fail her. She was so cheerful and so full of 
interest in what was going on in the world that 
it was an inspiration to visit her. And now that 
she has gone from us only to enter a higher life, 
we can say in the words of her beloved Whittier: 

“Her path shall brighten more and more 
Unto the perfect day; 
She cannot fail:of peace who bore 
Such perfect peace away.... 
From scheme and creed the light goes out, 
The saintly fact survives; 


The blessed Master none can doubt, 
Revealed in holy lives.” 


SUMMER SCHOOL AT KENDAL. 

A special and most cordial invitation is extend- 
ed to Friends in America to attend this Summer 
School. It is being arranged for under the care 
of the Woodbrooke Extension Committee, of 
which Edward Grubb is Secretary, at the sug- 
gestion of Friends in Cumberland and West- 
moreland, and in conjunction with a com- 
mittee of local Friends. It will be a Summer 
School for Religious and Social Study, and will be 
held during the first ten days of Eighth month, 
1908. 

There will be a devotional meeting and two lec- 
tures each morning, and a lecture in the afternoon 
or evening. Among the lectures the following 
have been provisionally arranged for:— 

Dr. Rufus M. Jones, Haverford College, Pa., 
three lectures: (1) “What was Primitive Chris- 
tianity?” (2) “The Mysticism of Quakerism,” (3) 
“Why Quakerism Slowed Down.” 

Robert S. Franks, M.A., Woodbrooke Settle- 
ment, three lectures on “The Book of Job.” 

T. R. Glover, M.A., St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, four lectures on “Christianity and Its 
Early Foes.” . 
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B. Seebohm Rowntree, York, two lectures: (1) 
“Back to the Land: a Lesson from Belgium,” (2) 
“The Poverty Problem: How can Wages be 
Raised ?” 

Dr. W. Byron Forbush, Detroit, Michigan, one 
lecture, “The Heart of a Boy.” 

John W. Graham, M.A., Manchester, one lecture 
on “The Christian Use of Wealth.” 

Edward Grubb, M.A., Croydon, two lectures on 
“The Inner Life of Jesus Christ.” 

In addition to the Lectures, it is hoped that one 
or two conferences may be arranged on subjects 
of importance connected with the ideals and work 
of the Society of Friends. 

As local conditions will not admit of a gather- 
ing numbering more than 150 to 200 persons, and 
as the demand for places is likely to be large, it 
will be well for Friends to make application as 
early as possible, in order to avoid disappoint- 
ment. 

EXCURSIONS. 

Kendal affords an almost unique centre for ex- 
cursions, being not only close to the Lake Coun- 
try, but almost in the centre of the district where 
Quakerism first. became a power in English life. 
Among the excursions (driving and cycling) that 
are planned, will be visits to Rydal and Grassmere, 
the home of Wordsworth; to Colthouse and 
Hawkshead; to Kentmere (the birth-place of 
Bernard Gilpin, “the Apostle of the North”), and 
Long Sleddale (the ‘‘Long Whindale’’ of Robert 
Elsmere); to Swarthmoor Hall and Meeting 
House; to Firbank Fell and Brigflatts, where 
George Fox first found “a great people to be gath- 
ered”; and to Preston Patrick, where a commun- 
ity of seekers after God had already gathered be- 
fore George Fox began his preaching. At most 
of these places it is hoped that there will be, in 
connection with the excursion, an address by some 
competent Friend on the historical associations of 
the place. 

Shorter excursions and walks will be planned as 
alternatives for those who do not wish to take the 
longer ones. Excellent storage will be provided 
for bicycles, and an attendant placed in charge, 
who will clean, etc., at low rates. 

FEES. 

The inclusive fee, covering lectures, lodging and 
meals (except afternoon tea), but not travelling 
or excursions, is £2 10s. for the ten days. 

If a camp by the river is arranged for (say) 
thirty young men students, terms for campers will 
be somewhat easier. 

Persons able to attend for part of the time only 
may divide their ticket with someone else (by ar- 
rangement with the local secretary), or make 
their own arrangements for lodging. 


Application should be made to the Local Secre- 
tary, Lucy M. Reynolds, Shortlands, Kendal, Eng- 
land. 

Copies of the preliminary announcement and 
provisional program, and other information, may 
be had by writing to R. Barclay Spicer, FRIENDS’ 
INTELLIGENCER, 140 N. 15th St., Philadelphia. 





TO HELP LOCAL OPTION. 

Friends who are willing to address local option 
meetings in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, to be 
held in our meeting houses under the care of our 
Philanthropic Committees, and those willing to 
make temperance addresses anywhere, are invited. 
to send their names to Henry W. Wilbur, 140 
North 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Kindly state 
the days or evenings available for the work, and 
if addresses would be given on First-day after- 
noons. 


THE WILLIAMSON FREE SCHOOL OF ME- 
CHANICAL TRADES. 
[Address of Isaac H. Clothier, Chairman of the Board of 


Trustees, at the Commencement exercises, Third month 
28th, 1908.] 


Friends and Guests of the Williamson School: 

Another year of trade instruction and trade 
acquirement at this favored school has passed, and 
once more the trustees and officers extend a wel- 
come on the occasion of Commencement Day and 
the going out into the world of our Fifteenth 
Graduating Class. This class is larger by about 
twenty-five per cent. than last year’s class, which 
was the largest in our history. The present class 
numbers sixty-eight young mechanics, divided as 
follows: Bricklayers, 14; carpenters, 15; station- 
ary engineers, 8; machinists, 15; pattern-makers, 
16. Thus far there have been graduated, includ- 
ing the present class: 157 bricklayers, 136 car- 
penters, 60 stationary engineers, 165 machinists, 
129 pattern-makers, including a total of 667. 

The 600 young men who have gone out into the 
world from this school during the past 14 years, 
each fully equipped with a practical knowledge of 
a trade, and with an excellent school education, 
are now scattered over city and country, working 
at their respective trades, and the reports that 
come from and of them are most encouraging. A 
number are employers of labor—some of them on 
considerable scale—others occupy positions of re- 
sponsibility as foremen and superintendents, and 
all are believed to be doing well, and so far as 
known, none of the large number have brought 
discredit either on themselves or to the institu- 
tion where they have received instruction in their 
life work. 
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The influence which this large body of intelli- 
gent and well equipped workers is having upon 
the community, is undoubtedly of a most whole- 
some character. 

The general educational growth of the past 
twenty years in every direction is known to the 
most superficial observer, even corresponding as it 
probably and happily has to the wonderful mate- 
rial development of the times. Our public school 
system, of course, dates far back of that, but the 
development of the college and university systems 
has been no less than extraordinary during the 
past two decades. A still more important develop- 
ment, however, has taken place in the line of in- 
dustrial education, and greatly as I value the work 
of the college, I believe the education of labor is of 
still greater importance, both from the practical 
nature of the training, its robust and strengthen- 
ing influence over mind and body, and the fact that 
it applies to a larger number of the people. 

This school was founded December ist, 1888. 
Its first class entered October 21st, 1891, and its 
first graduating class went out in March, 1894. At 
the time of its foundation, and for some time af- 
terward, it stood alone, the first and only dis- 
tinctively trade school in this country. It is cer- 
tainly remarkable that Isaiah V. Williamson, one 
of the most quiet and unassuming of men, whose 
training and experience were altogether mercan- 
tile and financial, and not in any sense educational 
or mechanical, should have anticipated by at least 


a decade the great modern movement in trade in- . 


struction, which to-day commands the attention 
of educators and the community the country 
over. F 

The proposition to make trade or vocational in- 
struction a part of the public school system is now 
engaging much attention, as so broad a departure 
from old-time methods of instruction must nat- 
urally do, and there is considerable difference of 
opinion, some manufacturers favoring the pro- 
posed departure, and others opposing it. I do not 
venture, myself, to discuss the question with such 
an authority as Dr. Brumbaugh present. I would, 
however, quote the testimony of Mr. James W. 
Van Cleave, President of the National Society of 
Industrial Education, at its convention in Chicago 
a few weeks ago. He said: 

Attach a manual training department to every public, 
elementary school in the United States. Give an hour a 
day to the use of tools under competent instructors, and 
make this compulsory. The boy who begins this instruc- 
tion at the age of nine or ten, and who continues until he 
is fourteen—which is the age at which most of our boys 
leave public school to go to work—will have acquired a 
good deal of skill in handling tools used in most of the 
mechanical trades. As a second step I would have free 
industrial high schools fully equipped with capable in- 
structors and with regular mechanical apparatus, to be 
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open night as well as day to the boys who have taken the 
manual training course in the elementary schools. And 
from these high schools the boys would, after a two or 
three years’ course, graduate as first-class mechanics. 

From this judgment some manufacturers dis- 
sent, preferring the shop method of training to 
that of the public schools. ; 

Whatever may be thought of this phase of the 
subject, there would seem to be no longer a ques- 
tion as to the efficacy of properly endowed and 
properly managed trade schools. I have before 
quoted the statement of President Eliot, which I 
repeat: 

The apprentice system has been in the past—and still is 
to some extent—an unjust and imperfect method. It is a 
slow and wasteful way of learning a trade and liable to 
great abuses. Any bright and intelligent youth can learn 
a deal more in three years at a good trade school than in 
seven years of apprenticeship. 


As there is no higher educational authority than 
the President of Harvard University, this state- 
ment would seem to be of special significance. 
And yet, as many thousands of young men must 
for the present rest content with shop training, 
owing to the inadequacy of the schools to provide 
accommodations for them, there need be no con- 
troversy between the two systems. The trade 
schools need no advocacy, they are earning their 
own way into public confidence. 

Without wishing to claim too much for this par- 
ticular school, we can not but accept the general 
testimony which comes to us from every side. Mr. 
James F. Barker, of the Cleveland Public Trade 
School, has just written us: 

On my recent trip through the East, I was more in- 


terested in your school than in any other of the twenty 
schools visited. 


It would seem that there can be no doubt now, 
after an experience of more than fifteen years, of 
the success in practice of the trade instruction at 
this school, judged solely by its results. When our 
first classes went out there was naturally a hesita- 
tion among employers as to the engagement of our 
graduates as full journeymen. As time passed, 
however, and manufacturers became acquainted 
with the practical efficiency of the graduates, less 
difficulty was experienced year by year, until of 
recent times we have been unable to supply the 
unsolicited demand that has come to us. For the 
first time for a number of years there is likely to 
be some delay this season, owing solely to the 
financial and business depression. 

There is little to report of the doings of the 
school during the past year, as everything has 
progressed satisfactorily under the capable and 
most attentive care of President Shrigley, Super- 
intendent Bitting and their corps of assistants. 
The considerable shop enlargement referred to in 
my remarks of last year as in prospect, is nearly 
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completed, and a portion is now being occupied. 
When entirely finished, it will give greatly 
increased facilities in carpentering, machine 
' work, brick-laying and pattern-making, with 
class rooms for each of the departments, a 
physical laboratory, and added facilities for me- 
‘chanical drawing. A portion of the work in this 
building is, as usual, being done by our own men. 
We adhere to our practice—“Instruction, not con- 
struction,”—except where the two can be properly 
combined and one naturally includes the other. 

The construction of the new shops has been 
made more with reference to having the latest 
and most approved appliances for instruction than 
with any idea of present enlargement of the 
school. While we should from time to time en- 
deavor to extend its benefits as widely as practi- 
cable, we think it desirable, in addition to setting 
an example as to methods of trade instruction, to 
continue the example and the thrifty practice of 
keeping within our income, apparently and not 
unnaturally, an almost impossible procedure now- 
adays in the educational world. 

Every institution with which I am connected— 
with the exception of this school—is poor, and 
hampered in its work by the want of money. The 
liberal provision of the founder of this school and 
the wise business management of the early trus- 
tees selected by him, have placed the institution 
on a sound financial basis, and I trust a measure 
of the same wisdom may hold it there and enable 
it to continue indefinitely and gradually increase 
its robust and beneficent work. 





Young Men of the Graduating Class: 

In going out into life to-day, you 68 young men 
carry into the world a power for good that is in- 
calculable. It is natural and proper that your 
outlook should be from the standpoint of your 
own individual interest, and on this basis alone I 
bespeak your attention. 

You are now all equipped with a knowledge no 
one can take from you, that of a trade that the 
world needs. What you need now is to conscien- 
tiously put into practice the knowledge which you 
have gained at this school, always remembering 
the undoubted truth that they who labor with con- 
science and industry are sure of success. Labor 
in itself is a great educator, a great uplifter and 
builder of character. Strive not to have an easy 
time in life, or you are almost sure to miss your 
aim. Rest is only for the worker in the intervals 
of work, and then it is sweet indeed, as it can 
never be to the idler. He who knows real fatigue 
as the result of earnest and honest labor alone, 
knows the bliss of real rest. And bear in mind 


the all important fact, nothing in this world counts . 
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like attention to duty. Equipped as you now are 
for your life-work, if you make attention to duty 
your first consideration, putting aside all tempta- 
tions and allurements to slothful ease, you can not 
but achieve results of a most satisfactory and im- 
portant character. 

Let me counsel you to recognize and follow the 
undoubted trend of the times with respect to the 
use of stimulants. While it has long been con- 
ceded that for young men to indulge in them at all 
is wrong from every point of view, it has in the 
past, in some quarters, been considered that a cer- 
tain amount of stimulant is allowable, or even 
beneficial, to those past middle life; but putting 
aside the moral aspects of the case, there is now a 
constantly increasing, and I may say, an almost 
general recognition of the fact that all stimulants 
are harmful, except in illness, under the care of a 
physician, and that for old, as well as young, they 
harmfully react and impair and lessen the capac- 
ity for work, both mental and physical. The suc- 
cessful men in every branch, especially in me- 
chanics, are the men who are the water drinkers, 
and I cannot too strongly counsel you for the sake 
of the clean body and the clear strong brain, for 
the sake of the character of your work and suc- 
cess in your chosen occupation, to absolutely ab- 
stain now and always from everything that stim- 
ulates. 

I have another thought concerning you which it 
seems hardly worth while to express, believing, as 
I do, that perhaps all of you have an inheritance 
from worthy ancestry of strict morality and per- 
sonal purity, supplemented by your home life and 
your life here among wholesome and Christian 
surroundings. The three years you have spent 
here have been of great importance in laying the 
foundation, but the coming few years, your first in 
the great world of trial and of effort, may be said 
to be the crucial period of your lives. Guard well 
your thoughts and conversation, and shun associa- 
tion with lewd talkers. 

I remember an anecdote of General Grant, when 
one of a party of men was about to tell a some- 
what doubtful story in his presence and asked as 
a preliminary: “Are there any ladies present?” 
“No,” said Grant, “but there are gentlemen pres- 
ent.” And the story was not told. 

While the conditions to which I have referred 
have thus far safeguarded you, and should con- 
tinue so to do, yet there is a likelihood of associa- 
tion with companions who have not had the same 
wholesome opportunities as yourselves, and here 
the danger lies, and it is a danger, the insidious 
and poisonous character of which you may not 
suspect, and you may be led in a thoughtless mo- 
ment to stumble, and even to fall. Let me assure 
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you that the greatest, the only unalloyed joys of 
life come to those who resist temptation and who 
live pure and correct lives. You will not fail to 
note that I counsel you not on the true and high 
ground of Christian ethics, but only on the lower 
ground of your own self-interest and success in 
life. 

I congratulate you, young men, on this, your 
Commencement Day, the commencement of your 
lives. The best life has to offer to its most favored 
ones is within your reach through patient, self- 
denying effort. I trust that each and every one of 
you may resolutely put aside temptation and 
achieve success in your chosen occupation, wisely 
availing of the exceptional opportunities with 
which you have been endowed through the benefi- 
cence of the founder, supplemented by the guar- 
dianship of the officers of this school, who have 
faithfully and prayerfully administered the trust 
reposed in them, and to whom you owe a debt 
which you can never hope to repay, except by 
setting the example to others that they have set 
to you, of worthy, industrious, self-respecting 
lives. 


THE COUNTRY FAITH. 


Here in the country’s heart 
Where the grass is green, 

Life is the same sweet life 
As it e’er hath been. 


Trust in a God still lives, 
And the bell, at morn, 

Floats with the thought of God 
O’er the rising corn. 


God comes down in the rain, 
And the crops grow tall— 
This is the country faith, 
And the best of all! 
—Norman Gale. 








BIRTH. 
BAILY.—In Philadelphia, on First month 27th, 1908, to 
Joseph J. and Anna M. (Ambler) Baily, a son, named 
Joseph J. Baily, Jr. 


MARRIAGE. 

LAMB—BOOTH.—At the home of the bride’s parents, 
304 East Broad Street, Chester, Pa., Third month 23rd, 
1908, under the care of Baltimore Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, Robert Emerson Lamb, son of the late George 
M. and Annie R. Lamb, of Baltimore, and Elizabeth Mar- 
tin Booth, daughter of George Martin and Ellen Miller 
Booth. 


DEATHS. 

DARLINGTON.—In Doylestown, Pa., Third month 
26th, 1908, of pneumonia, E. Dillwyn Darlington, eldest 
son of Susan and the late Henry T. Darlington, in his 50th 
year; a member of Buckingham Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 
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GREEN.—First-day, Third month 29th, at the home of 
her brother, Wm. M. Jackson, New York, Sarah F. Green, 
widow of the late Richard R. Green, in her 8ist year. A 
member of the Quakertown Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

HALL.—At Swarthmore, Pa., Third month 27th, 1908, 
Lydia H. Hall, wife of the late Thomas H. Hall, in her 
76th year. Relatives and friends gathered at her home, 
in Swarthmore, on Third-day, Third month 3lst, at 11 a, 
m., and at Friends’ Meeting House, West Chester, Pa., at 
3.15 p. m., the same day. 

IVINS.—At the residence of her sisters, in Newtown, 
Pa., on Seventh-day, Third month 21st, 1908, Euphrosyne 


| S. Ivins, wife of S. Woolston Ivins, of Langhorne, Pa., in 


her 59th year. 


LOVETT.—At Emilie, Pa., on Fourth-day, Third Month 
18th, 1908, of pneumonia, Joseph L. Lovett, aged 72 years. 
His wife, Fanny Janney Lovett, survives him. The fu- 
neral was held on First-day, Third Month 22nd, in Fall- 
sington Friends’ Meeting House. 

SMITH.—Samuel N. Smith, at his residence, Eureka, 
Sullivan Co., N. Y., in his 86th year, died Third month 
25th, 1908. 

He was a minister, in membership with Nine Partners 
Half Yearly Meeting, N. Y. He was an early pioneer in 
the section of the country in which he lived, his quiet, but 
effective perseverance overcoming obstacles of soil and 
material difficulties. He was a greatly esteemed director 
in several banks, and his judgment was much sought in busi- 
ness. His wife, Sally Porter Smith, was called above in the 
Sixth month last year, preceded by their daughter, Nancy 
Smith Childs, only by a few days, and now within ten 
months, all three have left their earthly abode for a home 
in heaven. He, as with them, practically fulfilled the re- 
quirements of Christian duties, relying upon Him who 
said: “I am the light of the world: he that followeth me 
shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life.” 
(John 8: 12). They testified in their lives to its blessed 
efficacy. 

Not slothful in business; fervent in spirit; serving the 
Lord. (Rom. 12: 11). 

The funeral of Samuel N. Smith was on the 29th ult., 
from his late home, at 11 o’clock, the interment in the 
cemetery in the township. S. B. H. 

WALKER.—At his home, Emerson, near Mt. Pleasant, 
Ohio, Third Month 6th, 1908, Abel M. Walker, in his 81st 
year; for many years an elder of Short Creek Monthly 
Meeting and a diligent attender of all his meetings. 

He was the son of Joel and Mary Walker, who came 
with their family to Ohio from York County, Pa., in 1838. 
The serene, peaceful condition that marked his brief ill- 
ness fittingly closed a life characterized by kindness, cheer 
and faithfulness to duty. Unassuming by nature it was 
to those closest to him that his best appeared. A great 
sorrow entered his life in the death of his only son, Sam- 
uel G., in 1896. This bereavement, which shadowed his 
declining years, left no trace in the quiet, tranquil order- 
ing of his life. He is survived by the wife who walked 
with him in tender affection for over fifty years; two 
daughters, Mary H., the wife of John E. Carpenter, and 
Anna B., of the home; his daughter-in-law, Josephine B. 
Walker, of Philadelphia, and two grand-children, Howard 
H. and Amy Lee Carpenter, all of whom, except his daugh- 
ter-in-law and his grandson, of Eldora, Colorado, minis- 
tered to him in his last hours. 

To these there remains a beautiful memory of the care 
and affection he bestowed and of the desire to wrong no 
one increasingly manifested as life advanced. 
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WILSON.—In Altoona, Pa., on Third month 29th, 1908, 
Robert Comly, son of Jesse Shallcross and Maude Neff 
Wilson, aged 14 months. A grandson of R. Comly and 
Ellen A. Wilson, of Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa. 


RACHEL R. JONES. 
“Angels of life and death alike are His; 
Without His will they cross no threshold o’er: 
Who then would wish or dare, believing this, 
Against His messengers to close the door?” 


In the death of Rachel R. Jones, those who knew and 
loved her, while they sorrow for their own loss, can re- 
joice in the assurance of a beautiful and happy spirit set 
free from the bonds of the body and entering through 
“the covered way that leads from light to light” into the 
higher, fuller life beyond. Gifted with a most cheerful 
disposition, a lover of all that is bright and beautiful in 
nature, and enjoying, as well, what was best in art, her 
life was not only happy in itself, but a cheery dispenser 
of happiness to others, retaining almost youthful interest 
and enthusiasm in all that was good, for years beyond 
the allotted “three score years and ten,” until the “angel 
with the inverted torch,” with gentle touch, summoned the 
spirit home. 

No life can be extended to the limit that hers knew 
without knowing sorrow: and she had met the deepest 
sorrow that death and separation can bring, but had met 
it bravely, and through faith and patience and gentle- 
ness, had overcome; and for many years she had been 
the center of a beautiful home life, where the sunshine 
of her presence and loving spirit shed light upon those 
about her. Always looking for the best in those who 
came within the circle of her influence, she helped many 
to better living, even though unconsciously. 

What higher praise can be uttered of a woman than 
to say, as may so truly be said of her, that she was an 
affectionate daughter, a true and loving wife, a good 
mother, a faithful friend. Looking back upon her well- 
spent and happy life, there are no regrets: looking for- 
ward to happy reunion in the life beyond, there is, in spite 
of the grief-shadowed present, the confident hope and 
promise of renewed companionship: 

“Now that thou hast gone away, 
What remains of one to say 
Who was open as the day? 

Safe thou art on every side; 
Friendship nothing finds to hide: 
Love’s demand is satisfied.” 


*T was ours to walk with her a little way, 
Where gentle breezes kissed the mountain side; 
Where blossoms sweet enriched each sunny day, 
And song oz thrush made glad her eventide. 


She oft communed with nature as she bent 
Above the beds of ferns and violets blue; 

And they in turn of their fruition lent 
A sweetness and a gladness ever new. 


With childlike trust and faith she shunned 
The thorny by-paths leading but astray; 

She ever walked in peace and sweet content 
Along the narrow unobstructed way. 


The hand of Time, of pressure seemed bereft, 
And lightly rested on her sunny face; 


But richness of the inner spirit left 
A glorious seal, that naught could e’er efface. 


The summons came; with face illumed she went, 
Not as an unexpected stranger guest; 

A call to Life, the tender message meant 
To her sweet spirit, so divinely blessed. 


The shadow falls upon our lonely way, 
Obscuring all the sunlight for a space; 
But ne’er a cloud can dim her radiant day; 
She sees her trusted Pilot face to face. 


E. S. W. 


RICHARD T. TURNER, JR. 

In the passing on to the life beyond of Richard T. Turn- 
er, Jr., the world that knew him suffers a very real loss, 
for such men as he are of those who help to make the 
‘*kingdom come on earth as it is in Heaven.’’ 

He was born in Baltimore, Md., Third month 20th, 
1845, son of Richard Townsend and Elizabeth Betterton 
Turner. In 1851, his father, feeling that he had in busi- 
ness sufficient means for the reasonable needs of a family, 
removed to the Eastern shore of Maryland, locating there 
on a farm and building a wharf into Chesapeake Bay (near 
the mouth of the Sassafras River) which he called the 
Betterton Wharf. Richard, the eldest son, was educated 
partly by private instruction at home, one winter (seven 
months) at Friends’ Select School, Darby, and two years 
at Eaton Academy, Kennett Square, Pa., after which he 
entered his father’s employ in the coal and lumber busi- 
ness, at Betterton. He was married to Martha E. Birch, 
Eleventh month 26th, 1868, in Philadelphia, at the home 
of William B. and Rebecca Turner Webb (his aunt), by 
Friends’ ceremony, and established a home near his 
parents at Betterton. Here six sons were born—Howard, 
Henry Chandler, James Rigbie, Richard Sinclair, William 
Webb and W. Archer, all of whom, with his widow and 
seven grandchildren, survive him. 

About 1870, on his father’s retirement from business, 
he formed a partnership with his brother Joseph, under 
the firm name of Turner Bros., which later became Turner 
& Son, when his brother retired and Howard, his son, 
entered the firm in 1899, since which date the business— 
lumber, fertilizer and grain—has become one of the most 
extensive on the peninsula. 

During these years of active business life, from the 
early 60’s until 1908—over forty years,—the community 
has been enriched by a life conducted on the highest 
levels of human activities. Though devoted to his family 
and aiming to give his sons the best education within his 
power, he was ever ready to use his means and abilities 
for the public welfare, and was a director in the Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company of Kent County, and also in the 
Kent County Savings Bank, in which he was greatly 
interested: because of its encouragement of thrift among 
the poorer people, and especially of the colored race. 
Much of his time and energies was given to the general 
betterment of the moral and religious influences of the 
county; local option and prohibition measures received his 
hearty support, and he accepted nomination a number of 
times in the State Prohibition Party. His loyalty to the 
Society of Friends, of which he was a birthright member, 
was one of the beautiful traits of his steadfast and 
thoughtful character. Situated six miles from the quaint 
old meeting house and absolutely removed from any 
Friendly influence except that which came from the Quar- 
terly and Yearly Meetings, he unswervingly held to the 
tenets of his faith, representing his locality in Philadel- 
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phia Yearly Meeting year after year. He was a member 
of various committees, among them that of the George 
School. 

Loving relatives and friends gathered for the simple 
funeral services, which, according to his frequently ex- 
pressed desires, were absolutely Friendly in character. 
Elizabeth Lloyd and Joel Borton from Philadelphia, and 
O. Edward Janney from Baltimore, were present, and 
their earnest, helpful words comforted and uplifted many 
grief-stricken hearts. Where a man lives he is known, 
and these words of a resident of Betterton, a neighbor of 
Richard T. Turner, Jr., show the ‘‘simple beauty of an 
ordered life.’’ 

‘*In the passing away of the late R. T. Turner, Jr., 
we have lost a loyal friend, a genial companion and a 
man to whom both men and women naturally turned for 
help and advice. He was firm, just and incorruptible, 
with the tendency to temper justice with mercy, both in 
his opinion and in his dealings with his fellowmen. 

‘*Quiet and unostentatious in his methods, none. except 
those who directly received his help, will ever know how 
much good he has done for individuals of the community 
at large. Those knowing him personally cannot forbear 
the tribute of sincere respect and genuine regard, and his 
memory will always be held in the highest esteem.’’ 

‘*Having been reared in the Society of Friends, he 
exemplified in his daily walk the moral and religious 
teachings of these deeply spiritual people, and when fully 
assured that the end was near, he met it with the same 
‘‘unfaltering trust’’ that he had evinced throughout life. 
As one of the speakers at the funeral expressed it, ‘We 
ought not to grieve that such a life has been ended; we 
ought rather to be glad that such a life has been lived.’ 

A. W. J. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Mark R. and Mary B. Dare celebrated the sixtieth an- 
niversary of their wedding on Seventh-day, Third month 
21st, at the home of Charles Ewing, Greenwich, Cumber- 
land County, N. J. More than one hundred relatives and 
friends called to greet them during the hours from one to 
five o’clock, finding them happy and cheerful, and enjoying 
the possession of the physical strength to enable them to 
receive their many friends, despite their more than four 
score years. Children, grandchildren and great-grand- 
children, all of whom were present, helped in making the 
occasion an enjoyable one, while the ideal weather of an 
early Spring day, added greatly to the success. 

Ten years before, the golden wedding had been marked by 
a company almost as large. Since then the many changes 
have brought entire relief from farm and household duties 
and the declining years are made happy and easy by the 
loving care of their children. 

Luncheon was served in the early afternoon, and later 
the old, old songs were sung. Friends who meet but sel- 
dom renewed their acquaintanceship, stories of the early 
days were told and inquiries for absent ones were asked 
and answered. Flowers and letters came from those who 
could not be present, all bringing messages of the fondest 
regard and kindliest feelings for the “bride and groom.” 

Guests were present from Bridgeton, Salem, Moores- 
town, Pensauken and Swedesboro, N. J; Philadelphia, 
Swarthmore and Lansdowne, Pa., and Newark, Del. 

L. 





Della M. Downing, of Xenia, O. (a member of Miami 
Meeting at Waynesville, 0.), expects to attend the sum- 
mer term at Woodbrooke. She will sail from New York 


on the 13th of Fifth month. By the same steamer, Eleanor 
Wood, of Bryn Mawr, author of our Friends’ lesson leaves 
on the Life of Jesus for Younger Classes, and of the ser- 
ies on the Prophets that is being issued this year, will 
sail for a further pursuit of her studies—in England and 
France. She will arrive in Birmingham in time to attend 
the sessions of London Yearly Meeting, which is held: there 
this year. 


One Friend writes that Winona Lake, Ind., is by far the 
most beautiful place we have ever chosen for a General 
Conference location. 


Salem First-day School Union will be held at Mickle- 
town, N. J., Fuurtn month 11th, 1908, at-10 a.m. Written 
and statistical reports will be presented by the six schools 
comprising the Union. Jane P. Rushmore is expected to 
be present; also Geo. A. Walton, who will speak on ‘ “The 
Temptation of Jesus.” 


On Third month 23rd, George and Sarah G. Wood, of 
Norristown, Pa., celebrated the sixtieth anniversary of 
their marriage by entertaining their children and grand- 
children. Although the bride of sixty years is just recov- 


ering from illness, they enjoyed the occasion as much as 
the younger ones. 


A three-page tract has been written upon the subject 
of “Literature and Its Influence,” by Mary G. Smith, of 
Hoopeston, Illinois, and endorsed and printed by Illinois 
Yearly Meeting of Friends. 

In it she writes: “All governments that have had leaders 
and statesmen of intellectual ability, have stood on the 
highest pinnacle of intelligence, and given force of char- 
acter to the world. In estimating the various causes that 
have served to lay the foundation of this intelligence, due 
credit must be given to the literature of these govern- 
ments in the shape of magazines and periodicals of differ- 
ent sorts, as much as the books read and studied.” 

Supplementing this I add a thought of my own: “The 
literary labors of the women and of the men of the world 
may be made a potent factor in the development of man- 


kind.” GEORGE J. WEBSTER. 
Conshohocken, Pa. 


Girard Avenue First-day School, Philadelphia, reports 
that it is more than holding its own. Anna Belle 


Conrad and Mildred Stover have started a “cradle roll” 
in the infant class. 


Joseph Walton, of George School, was a visitor at West 
Philadelphia Meeting last First-day, Third month 29th. 
His message was inspired by the passage in John, beginning 
“In my Father’s house are many mansions,” etc. The at- 
tendance was fair, although the rain kept many at home 
who usually attend. 


Sarah B. Flitcraft has obtained a minute from Ches- 
ter Monthly Meeting to attend Southern Half Yearly 


Meeting, to be held the 15th and 16th of Fourth month, 
at Easton, Md. 


The All-meeting activities Conference, which is to be 
held at West Philadelphia Meeting House (85th and Lan- 
easter Avenue) on Seventh-day, Fourth month 4th, by 
delegates from the activities of some forty meeting cen- 
tres, bids fair to tax the capacity of the meeting house. 








—————— 
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Activities desiring to take part should, as early as pos- 
sible, send names of the delegates in advance to the secre- 
tary, that place may be reserved and none suffer disap- 
pointment. Address, 
W. J. McWatTTERs, 
Care Friends’ Meeting, 35th and Lancaster Ave., Phila. 





FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


ABINGTON, PA.—The Friends’ Association met at the 
home of Edwin S. Hallowell on the evening of Third 
month 21st, 1908. Thomas Noble opened the meeting by 
reading the 19th Psalm. A recitation by Alice Noble, 
followed. Our delegates, Elizabeth W. Ely and Isaac P. 
Mather, then reported on the Friends’ Association Con- 
ference. Following this, Anna M. Jarrett read a witty 
selection entitled, “Uncle Peter’s First Trolley Car.” 
Roger Linton then gave us some music on the mandolin. 
Israel R. Hallowell reported on current events. The ques- 
tion for discussion “What constitutes a religious education 
and how can we best develop it?” was opened by a paper 
from Isaac Michener, read by Isaac Mather; Charles 
Saunders also had a good paper—read by Jennie Davis. 
Isaiah W. Linton said if we went to meeting with the idea 
of giving, not getting, we would all gain something; as 
Lowell says: 

“Who gives himself with his alms, feeds three, 
Himself, his hungering neighbor and me.” 

The correspondent sent several good articles, read by 
Jennie Saunders. After the usual silence, the meeting ad- 
journed to meet at Joseph Bosler’s. 

HANNAH L. HALLOWELL, Sec. 


THORNBURY, PA.—The Thornbury Young Friends’ 
Association was organized Seventh month 23rd, 1907. We 
hold the meetings the Sixth-day. on or before full moon, at 
the homes of the members. At present we have 41 active 
members on the roll. Our program consists of a reading 
from a portion of the Scripture, music, a recitation or 
two; a paper or a question which has been prepared, is 





read, then freely discussed by other members, and we often 
have .a brief review of current events. The program 
closes with music, which is left for the hostess to pro- 
vide if she so wishes. After the meeting we spend a very 
pleasant time in social intercourse, the hostess often provid- 
ing some game for our entertainment. We find the or- 
ganization is a great help to us socially and intellectually, 
and as we have derived much benefit from reading the 
accounts of other Associations, we send an account of our 
last meeting, hoping we may encourage and help some 
other beginners. The Association met at the home of 
Lewis and Gertrude Walton, Second month 14th. After a 
short period of silence, the Vice-President, Frank Web- 
ster, read a short poem, “True Culture’; Mary Walton 
then gave us a song. The literary program was opened 
with a recitation by Anna Walton. “The Anna T. Jeanes 


‘bequest to Swarthmore College” was then discussed, the 


discussion being opened by Lewis V. Smedley, who thought 
that Friends did not like gifts with conditions; others 
thought the weaker students derived no benefit from the 
sports, as the stronger ones only take part. Horace Wal- 
ton gave some interesting current events. The program 
closed with a piano solo by Rebecca Hannum. The secre- 
tary announced that the next meeting would be held at the 


| home of Jacob Styer, Third month 13th. 


Mary E. WILLIAMS, Secretary. 


SOLEBURY, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association 
convened on the 8th, with Ethel C. Fell presiding, and 
Reuben P. Ely, secretary. The president read the scrip- 
ture lesson and Emma A. Fell read from the Discipline, 
extracts concerning Gospel ministry, and urging all mem- 
bers to be faithful in attendance on Divine worship. 

Margaret A. Lownes gave State liquor law conditions in 
Pennsylvania, as outlined by the sub-committee on tem- 
perance of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s Philanthropic 
Committee. This article was later reviewed very fully, 
editorially, in the leading daily of this county, the full 
text being given. 

John H. Ely enumerated various events of interest, and 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
FREE 


for one year to any subscriber who 
will send us four new subscribers at 
$1.50 each before the first of Seventh 
Month. Any subscriber who sends us 
one new name before that time may 
deduct fifty cents from the subscrip- 
tion price of his own paper next 
year; if he sends two new subscribers 
he may deduct $1.00; for three new 
subscribers he may deduct $1.50. The 
‘*next year’’ for each subscriber begins 
when the time for which he has paid 
for the INTELLIGENCER expires. Upon 
request we will send the INTELLIGEr- 
CER three weeks free to possibie sub- 
acribers, so that they may become in- 
terested in it. 

A transfer from one member of a 
household to another is not a new 
subscription, nor will any one be 
counted a new subscriber who has 
taken the paper within two years and 
then dropped it.. 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 


{In sending in notices for the Calen- 
dar they should be put in the usual 
form, so that they need not be re- 
written. They must be in not later 
than Third-day morning. ] 


4TH MO. 4TH (7TH-DAY.)—Mick- 
leton, N. J., Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation. 

4TH MO. 5TH (1ST DAY.)—Race 
Street, Philadelphia, After-Meeting 
Conference Class, 11.45 A. M. Topics: 
“The Growth of the Wisdom Litera- 
ture.” Ecclesiastes and Proverbs. The 
Psalms of the Greek Period. The les- 
son will be given by Eleanor D. Wood. 

—Indianapolis, Ind., Friends’ As- 
sociation at 21 E. Ohio St. 


—Meeting of Friends’, Washington, 
D. C., (1811 I St., N. W.) at 11 a. m., 
visited by Henry W. Wilbur, of 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


—Meeting of Friends at 4th and 
Green Sts., Phila., at 10.30 a. m., at- 
| tended by the Quarterly Meeting Vis- 
| iting Committee. S 
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approved of the peace clause in Col. Hobson’s address, re- 
cently delivered at New Hope. William W. Hurley spoke 


of recent fatalities in Portugal, and thought the serious | 


troubles were due to corrupt public conditions, in which 
graft was conspicuous. 

Dr. G. M. Marshall, Reuben M. Price and John H. Ely 
discussed labor conditions in Philadelphia. Dr. Marshall 
told of historic affairs in the Orient, and of improved civic, 


religious and intellectual conditions in Persia, when the | 
Shah’s first year’s reign had just closed auspiciously for | 


his country, and thought that the growing habit of self 
control, with better educational advantages, tends to make 
Persia a better, safer neighbor. 

Martha G. Ely read from FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, an in- 
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teresting description of the Bournville Meeting in England, 


which meeting house is open daily from 10 a. m. until sun- 
set, that all who wish can enter for private meditation. 


R. M. Price discussed neighborhood conditions and home 
philanthropic work; saying we should know more about 


the conditions of our neighbors. 


William M. Ely, John S. Williams and Emma A. Fell | 


were appointed a committee to forward contributions to the 
Guild. On the 12th of Fourth month, Edna Wood will re- 
port on Discipline; Martha Gilbert Ely, literature; William 
W. Hurley, current events; Walter W. Ely, history. 

* ok * 





—Meeting at Fairhill, Philadelphia, 
(Germantown Ave. and Cambria St., 
near 11th), at 3. 30 p. m., attended by 
Quarterly Meeting Visiting Commit- | 
tee. 


—At Providence Meeting-House near 
Media, Delaware Co., Pa., a Circular 
Meeting at 3 P. M., under care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting. All in- 
terested are invited to attend. Take 
Walnut Street car, Philadelphia, via 
Angora for Providence Avenue. 


—Evan T. Worthington, of New- 
town, Pa., expects to attend Race 
Street Meeting, Philadelphia, held at 
10.30 a. m. 


—Meeting of Friends at White 
Plains, N. Y., at home of Mary A. 
Carpenter, 85 Greenridge Ave., at 
11 a. m. 


—Junior Conference at Girard Ave., 
Phila., at 9°45 a. m. ‘‘The Aroint- 
ing of Jesus by Mary of Bethany;” 
John 11: 55-57; 12:1-11. Jesus’ Ap- 
preciation of Enthusiasm. First-day 
school at the same hour. 


—New Garden Young Friends’ As- 
sociation, in the Meeting House, at 
2.30 p. m. Papers by I. Frank Chand- 
ler, Eva S. Richards and Elma M. 
Preston. Sentiments containing the 
word Hope. 

4TH MO. 10TH (6TH-DAY.)— 
Young Friends’ Association of West 
Grove, Pa., at 7.45 p.m. Social meet- 
ing. 

4TH MO. 11TH (7TH-DAY.)— 
New York Monthly Meeting, at Scher- 
merhorn St., Brooklyn, at 2.30 p. m. 








An administrator 
is one who finds 
out that all the 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—As the Secretary of our Asso- 
ciation has been absent for two meetings, I will inform 
your paper that we attended the All Soul’s meeting in a 
body Second month 2nd, and heard a very able sermon 
from a Jewish Rabbi, giving their belief of Christ. Our 
next meeting was held Third month Ist, at No. 21 East 
Ohio St. Our presiding officer expressed his pleasure in 
being the Association’s first chairman, and in knowing that 
we were now meeting for the first time in our permanent 
home. He thought women’s suffrage would aid materially 
in promoting all laws concerning moral questions, and said 
that living well to-day precludes ill-living to-morrow and 
eliminates the worry of preparing to die. 

Prof. Thomas, of our city, delivered an excellent ad- 
dress on the subject, “Our Reach and Grasp.” Able re- 
sponses were delivered by five or six of our members. 
After a few moments of quiet worship and an appealing 
prayer by Sarah J. Bogue, the Association adjourned to 
meet Fourth month 5th, 1908. Our society is only four 
meetings old, but we seem to be multiplying and advancing 
nicely; in fact, we anticipate a successful future, as we 
have Wilson S. Doan and Sarah J. Bogue, both recom- 
mended ministers, with us. Any friends wishing to visit 


our city and association will please inform us in time, and 
we will furnish an audience and take care of them. 
ROBERT O. JAMES. 
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4TH MO. 11TH (7TH DAY.)— 


Salem First-day School Union, at 
Mickleton, N. J., at 10 a. m. Jane P. 
Rushmore is expected to be present; 
George A. Walton will speak on “The 
Temptation of Jesus.” 


4TH MO. 12TH (1ST-DAY.)— 
Young Friends’ Association of New 
York and Brooklyn, at Schermerhorn 
St. meeting house, Brooklyn, at 8 p. 
m. “Problems and Tendencies of the 
Present Time—International Rela- 
tions.” Discussion opened with ad- 
dress by Clarence Browning. 


—Meeting in Washington, D. C., 
(1811 I St., N. W.), at 11 a. m.,, vis- 


ited by Mary Travilla, of West Ches- 
ter, Pa. 


—Meeting in Reading, Pa., at 11 a. 
m., attended by members of Philadel- 
phia Quarterly Meeting Visiting Com- 
mittee. 


—A circular meeting at Doe Run, 
Chester Co., Pa., under care of Western 
Quarterly Meeting. 


4TH MO. 15TH (4TH-DAY.)— 
Southern Half-Yearly Meeting, at 
Easton, Md. 


4TH MO. 18TH (7TH DAY.)— 
Concord First-day School Union at 
Chester, Pa., 10 o’clock a.m. Subject 
for morning session, “Kindergarten 
Work in First-day Schools” (Swarth- 
more School). Afternoon session, 
“Work of First-day School Committee 
and the General Secretary.” 


4TH MO. 21ST (8RD-DAY.)— 
Western Quarterly Meeting, at Lon- 
don Grove, Pa. 


4TH MO. 23RD (5TH-DAY.)— 


Caln Quarterly Meeting, at Christi- 
ana, Pa. 


4TH MO. 25TH (7TH-DAY.)— 

Westbury Quarterly Meeting, at 
Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn, New 
York. 


—Scipio Quarterly Meeting, at 
Scipio, N. Y. 


4TH MO. 28TH (3RD-DAY.)— 
Concord Quarterly Meeting, at Wil- 
mington, Del. 


4TH MO. 29TH (4TH-DAY.)— 
Purchase Quarterly Meeting, at Ama- 
walk, N. Y. 


5TH MO. 2ND (7TH-DAY.)— 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, at 
Race St., Phila. 


8TH MO. 27TH (5TH-DAY.)— 
Friends’ General Conference, at Wi- 
nona Lake, Ind. 


You make 
yourself un- 
neccessary 
expense for 


tepairs every 

time you use 

a poor wagon grease or allow 
an axle to go dry. 

An occasional application of 


MICA 


Axle Grease 


removes two thirds of the trouble 
and cost of keeping a wagon. Try 
**Mica’’ next time you go fora 
load—you'll sce the difference and 
the horse will feel it. 

Mica Axle Grease is almost as 
good as roller bearings. Ask the 
dealer for it. 


STANDARD OH. COMPANY 
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WANTED. 





ANTED— BY MOTHER AND DAUGHTER 

good reliable person for general house work. 

Must be neat and willing. 50 miles from Phila. in 

winter and mountains in summer. Address Box 
72 Lambertville, N. J. 


WANTED—A MOTHER AND DAUGHTER, 
two sisters, or friends who will work together 
- house work in a family of adults. One must be 
cook and laundress for particulars Address, 

Dora D. Sproul 718 Kerlin St. Chester Pa. 


——— — 


BOARDING AND ROOMS. 





PERMANENT and eo eosnoaes 
desired in a Friends’ family in 

Address Sarah R. Matthews and bre 1827 
“I” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


es ROOM. GOOD HOME TABLE. 
K. Leedom. 1618 Green Street, Phila. 


WANTED—BOARD. WITH PRIVATE FAM— 
ily in Virginia or vicinity by couple with baby 

(Friends) for three months beginning July 1. Wm. 
Bell, Bayside L.1. N.Y. 


Let us take time to enjoy home and 
each other. ‘‘We pass this way but 
once.”’ 


-_ 


SUCCESS OF FOREST MANAGE- 
MENT. 

Many people in this country think 
that forestry had never been tried 
until the Government began to prac- 
tice it upon the National Forests. 
Yet forestry is practiced by every 
civilized country in the world except 
China and Turkey. It gets results 
which can be got in no other way, 
and which are necessary to the gen- 
eral welfare. 

What forestry has done abroad is 
the strongest proof of what it can 
accomplish here. The remarkable 
success of forest management in the 
civilized countries of Europe and Asia 
is the most forcible argument which 
can be brought in support of wise for- 
est use in the United States. 

—Forest Service. 


WAGTAIL AND BABY. 
An Incident of Civilization. 
A baby watched a ford, whereto 
A wagtail came for drinking. 
A blaring bull went wading through; 
The wagtail showed no shrinking. 


A stallion splashed his way across, 
The birdie nearly sinking; 

He gave his plumes a twitch and toss, 
And held his own, unblinking. 


Next saw the baby round the spot 
A mongrel slowly slinking; 

The wagtail gazed, but faltered not 
In dip and sip and prinking. 


A perfect gentleman then neared; 
The wagtail in a winking 
Rose terrified and disappeared— 
The baby fell a-thinking. 
—Thomas Hardy. 


The quantity of food proved by ex- 
periment to suffice for the best work, 
physical or mental, is surprisingly 
small. A feeling of emptiness, even, 
is better preparation for active exer- 
cise than one of satiety. 

It is a national obsession with us 
that no meal is complete without meat. 
Order fruit, a cereal, rolls, and cof- 
fee at the hotel some morning, and the 
chances are ten to one that the waiter 
will ask what you are going to have 
for breakfast, though you have al- 
ready ordered more than is absolutely 
necessary for that meal, as demon- 
strated by the custom upon the Conti- 
nent, where the sense of fitness is as 
much violated by the consumption of 
an enormous breakfast as it is with 
us by the omission of a single detail. 
—George Lincoln Walton, M.D., in 
“Lippincott’s.” 
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‘Lansdowne and Darby Saving Fund and Trust ‘Company 
JosePH T. BUNTING, os Vice-President. 


MoRGAN BuntTING, See 
LEWIS LAWRENCE SMITH, Solicitor 


LANSDOWNE, PA. 
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security. and kept free of charge 


Wills prepared 
National Bank will receive deposits for this Company. 


2 per cent. paid on Check Deposits, 3 per cent. paid on Savings Deposits. 





This month’s Lippincott’s has the 
second of a series of articles on the 
Education of Our Boys, the first of 
the series treated of “The Cost;” the 
second, by Joseph M. Rogers, treats 
of “The Time and Task.” 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
FINE FUNERAL FURNISHINGS 


Best service and equipment 
1313 VINE STREET 
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WALL PAPERS—All Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 
Custom of Friends specially solicited 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 


PHILADELPHIA 








MONTGOMERY, CLOTHIER and TYLER 
BANKERS 
and dealers in Conservative investment Securities. 


131 S. FOURTH ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Correspondence and 
personal consultation invited. 





JOHN B. MARTIN 
UNDERTAKER 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Licensed in Pennsylvania 
Telephones : D. & A., 13 
Delmarvia & Keystone, 20-138 








EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re- 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 
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ance, but you won’t live so much. 
Nothing adds to the zest of 
living like knowing your family 


is protected by a policy in the 
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GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


E. B. Morris, President Chartered 1836 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Streets 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $10,000,000 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Assignee and Receiver. 


Corporations. 
tion Mortgages. 
Entire charge of Real Esta 


Interest allowed on Individual and Corporation Accounts. Acts as Trustee of 


Financial Agent for Individuals or 
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Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. 








Make Sure That The Title To Your Property Is All Right. 


Our examination elimitiates all possible flaws, our insurance protects you against loss in case your 


title should be contested. 


CHESTER COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 


J. Everton Ramsey, Prest., 


Wm. H. Gibbons, Vice-Prest., 
Wm. P. Sharpless, Trust Officer, 


L. K. Saha, Vice-Prest. and Treas. 








‘Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, Jobbing attended to. 
y CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street ab. Race,) Phila., Pa, 
*Phone 54-78 D Filbert. 


Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
508 Chestnut Street, 


J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and Thirteenth Sts. 
(Southeast Corner) 
es Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


A. “A. 1. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples 
1515 Walnut St., 





Philadelphia, Pa 





_ Pa. 





J. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 
Telephone Connection. 


1218 Chestnut St.. Phila 





409 Chestnut Street 
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The Provident Life and Trust Co. of Philadelphia 


Capital, $1,000,000, fully paid 


Surplus and Undivided Profits belonging to the a 
Surplus belonging to Insurance — ° ° 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Shate on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, etc. 
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J. Thomas Moore,,.,....Superintendent of Agencies 
Boxes in Modern Safe Deposit Vaults, $3 and Upwards 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


623 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 


Orrices :{ 
ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
420 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


DAVID HENRY WRIGHT 
LAWYER 
1420 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 





JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
333 DeKalb St., Norristown, Penna. 








JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 


+ 





G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


Stenographer 





GEO. B. COCK 
Girard Building 
Telephone 
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